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Fr. 
To Mr Porz. 


Belgrade, Feb. 12. O. S. 1717. 
I DID verily intend to write you a long 


letter from Peterwaradin, where I ex- 

pected to ſtay three or four days; but 
the Baſſa here was in ſuch halte to ſee us, 
that he diſpatched the courier back (which 
Mr W had ſent to know the time he 
would ſend the convoy to meet us) without 
ſuffering him to pull off his boots. My 
letters were not thought important enough 
to ſtop our journey; and we left Peter- 
waradin the next day, being waited on by 
the chief ofhcers of the garriſon, and a 
conſiderable convoy of Germans and Raſ- 
clans. The Emperor has ſeveral regiments 
of theſe people ; but, to ſay the truth, they 
are rather plunderers than ſoldiers, ha- 
ving no pay, and being obliged to furniſh 
their own arms and horſes; they rather 
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look like vagabond gypſies, or ſtout beg- 
gars, than regular troops. I cannot for- 
bear ſpeaking a word of this race of crea- 
tures, who are very numerous all over 
Hungary. They have a patriarch of their 
own at Grand Cairo, and are really of the 
Greek Church; but their extreme igno- 
rance gives their prieſts occaſion to impoſe 
ſeveral new notions upon them, "Theſe fel- 
lowsletting their hairand beard grow invio- 
late, make exactly the figure of the Indian 
Bramins. They are heirs-general to all 
the money of the laity; for which, in re- 
turn, they give them formal paſſports 


ſigned and ſealed for heaven; and the wives 


and children only inherit the houſe and 
cattle. In moſt other points they follow 
the Greek Church.----This little digreſſion 
has interrupted my telling you we paſſed 
over the fields of Carlowitz, where the 
lait great victory was obtained by Prince 
Eugene over the Turks. The marks of that. 
glorious bloody day are yet recent, the field 
being yet ſtrewed with the ſkulls and car- 
caſes of unburied men, horſes, and camels. 
J could not look without horror on ſuck 
numbers of mangled human bodies, nor 
without reflecting on the injuſtice of war, 
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that makes murder not only neceſſary but 
meritorious. Nothing ſeems to be a plain- 
er proof of the irrationality of mankind, 
(whatever fine claims we pretend to reaſon) 
than the rage with which they contelt for 
a ſmall ſpot of ground, when ſuch valt 
parts of fruitful earth ly uninhabited, 
'Jis true, cuſtom has now made it una- 
voidable; but can there be a greater de- 
montitration of want of reaſon, than a cu- 
ſtom being firmly eſtabliſhed, ſo plainly 


contrary to the intereit of men in general? 


I am a good deal inclined to believe Mr 
Hobbs, that the fate of nature, is a ſlate 
, war; but thence 1 conclude human 
nature not rational, if the word reaton 
means common ſenſe, as I ſuppoſe it does. 
] have a great many admirable arguments 
to ſupport this reflection; won't how- 
ever trouble you with them, but return, 
in a plain ſtyle, to the hiitory of my tra- 
vels. 

We were met at Betſko (a village in the 
midway between Belgrade and Peterwa- 
radin) by an aga of the Janizaries, with a 
body of Turks, exceeding the Germans by 
one hundred men, though che Bala had 
engaged to ſend exactly the ſame number. 
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You may judge by this of their fears. 1 
am really perſuaded, that they hardly 
thought the odds of one hundred men ſet 
them even with the Germans; however, 
I was very unealy till they were parted, 
fearing ſome quarrel might ariſe, notwith- 
ſanding the parole given. We came late 
to Belgrade, the deep ſnows making the 
aſcent to it very difficult. It ſeems a 
ſtrong city ; fortified on the eaſt ſide by the 
Danube, and on the ſouth, by the river 
Save, and was formerly the barrier of 
Hungary. It was firſt taken by Solyman 
the Magnificent, and ſince by the Empe- 
ror's forces, led by the Elector of Bavaria. 
The Emperor held it only two years, it 
being retaken by the Grand Vizier. It is 
now fortified with the utmoſt care and 
{kill the Turks are capable of, and ſtrength- 
ened by a very numerous garriſon of their 
braveſt Janizaries, commanded by a Baſſa 
Seraſkier (7. e. general) though this laſt 
expreſſion is not very juſt; for to ſay truth, 
the ſeraſkier is commanded by the Janiza- 
ries, Theſe troops have an abſolute au- 
thority here, and their conduct carries 
much more the aſpe& of rebellion, than the 
appearance of ſubordination, You may 
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judge of this by the following ſtory, which, 


at the ſame, time, will give you an idea of 
the admirable intelligence of the gover- 
nor of Peterwaradin, though ſo few hours 
diſtant. We were told by him at Peter- 
waradin, that the garriſon and inhabitants 
of Belgrade were ſo weary of the war, 
they had killed their Baſſa about two 
months ago, in a mutiny, becauſe he had 
ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed upon, by a 
bribe of five purſes (five hundred pounds 
Sterling) to give permiſſion to the Lartars 
to ravage the German frontiers. We were 
very well pleaſed to hear of ſuch favour- 
able diſpoſitions in the people; but when 
we came hither, we found the governor 
had been ill informed, and the real truth of 
the ſtory to be this. The late Baſſa fell 
under the diſpleaſure of his ſoldiers, for no 
other reaſon, but reſtraining their incur- 
ſions on the Germans. They took it into 
their heads, from that mildneſs, that he 
had intelligence with the enemy, and ſent 
ſuch information to the Grand Signior at 
Adrianople ; but redreſs not coming quick 
enough from thence, they aſſembled them- 
ſelves in a tumultuous manner, and by 


{force dragged their Baſſa before the Cadi 
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and Mufti, and there demanded juſtice in 
a mutinous way; one crying out, Why 
he protected the infidels? Another, Why 
he ſqueezed them of their money? The 
Baſſa eaſily gueſſing their purpoſe, calmly 
replied to them, that they aſked him too 
many queſtions, and that he had but one 
life, which muſt anſwer for all. They 
then immediately fell upon bim with their 
ſcimitars (without waiting the ſentence of 
their heads of the law) and in a few mo- 
ments cut him in pieces. The pretent Baſ- 
ſu has not dared to puniſh the murder; on 
the contrary, he affected to applaud the 
actors of it, as brave fellows, that knew to 
do themſelves juſtice. He takes all pre- 
tences of throwing money among the gar- 
riſon, and ſuffers them to make little ex- 
curſions into Hungary, where they burn 
tome poor Raſcian houſes, 

You may imagine, { cannot be very eaſy 
in a town which is really under the govern- 
ment of an inſolent ſoldiery. We expected 
to be immediately diſmiſſed, after a night's 
lodging here; but the Baſſa detains us till 
he receives orders from Adrianople, which 
may poſſibly be a month in coming. In 
the mean time, we are lodged in one of the 
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Y def houſes, belonging to a very conſider- 
able man amongſt them, and have a whole 
chamber of Janizaries to guard us. My 
only diverfion is the converſation of our 
holt Achmet-beg, x title ſomething like 
that of Count in Germany. His father 
Was a ore at Baſla, and he has been edncated 
in the molt polite Eaſtern learning, bein 

perfectly txilied in the Arabic and Perſian 
languages and an extraordinary {cribe, 
Which they call eFend?, This accompliſh— 


ment makes way to the greateſt preter- 


ments; but he has had the good ſenſe to 
preier an ealy, quiet, ſecure lite, to all the 
dangerous honours of the Porte. He _ 
with us ev ery night, and drinks wine very 
freely. You cannot imagine how much he 
is delighted with the liberty of converſing 
with me. tHe has explained to me many 
picces of Arabian poetry, which I obſerve 
are in numbers not unlike ours, generally 
of an alternate verſe, and of a very muſical 
found. Their expreſlions of Jove are very 
paticnate and lively. I am ſo much plea. 
ied with them, I really beheve I ſhould 
learn to read Arabic, it { was to ſtay here 
a tew months. He has a very good library 
of their books of ail kinds; and as he tells 
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me, ſends the greateſt part of his liſe tliere. 
1 pats for a great ſcholar with him, by re- 
lating to him ſome of the Perſian tales, 
which I find are genuine. At firſt he be- 
lieved I underſtood Perfian. I have fre- 
quent diſputes with him concerning the 
difference of our cuſtoms, particularly the 
confinement of women. He aflures we 
there is nothing at all in it; only, ſays he, 
we have the advantage, that when our 
wives cheat us, nobody knows it. He has 
wit, and is more polite than many Chri- 
ſtian men of quality, 1 am very much en- 
tertained with him. He has had the curi- 
oſity to make one of our ſervants ſet him 
an alphabet of our letters, and can already 
write a good Roman hand, But theſe a- 
muſements do not hinder my wiſhing hear- 
tily to be out of this place, though the 
weather is colder than I believe it ever 
was any where but in Greenland. We 
have a very large ſtove conſtantly kept hot, 
and yet the windows of the room are frozen 
on the infide. God knows when I may 
have an opportunity of ſending this letter; 
but I have written it for the diſcharge of 
my own conſcience; and you cannot now 
reproach me, that one of yours makes ten 
of mine. Adieu. 
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LETTER KXXV. 


To Her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of 
WaLes®. 


Adrianople, April 1. O. S. 1717. 


HAVE now, Madam, finiſhed a jour- 

ney that has not been undertaken by 
any Chriſtian ſince the time of the Greek 
Emperors: and I ſhall not regret all the 
fatigues I have ſuffercd in it, it it gives me 
an opportunity of amuſing your R. H. by 
an account of places utterly unknown a- 
mongſt us; the Emperor's ambatladors, 
and thoſe few Englith that have come 
hither, always going on the Danube to 
Nicopolis. But the river was now trozen, 
and Mr W was ſo zealous for the 
ſervice of his Majeſty, that he would not 
defer his journey to wait for the conveni- 
ency of that paſſage. We croſſed the de- 
ſerts of Servia, almoſt quite overgrown 
with wood, though a country naturally 
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fertile. The inhabitants are induſtrious; 
but the opprethon of the peaſants is fo 
great, they are forced to abandon their 
houſes and neglect their tillage, al they 
have being a prey to the janigaries, when- 
ever they pleaſe to ſeize upon it. We had 
a guard of five hundred of them, and 1 
was almoſt in tears every day, to ſee their 
inſolencies in the poor villages through 
which we paſſed. After ſeven days travel- 
ling through thick woods, we came to Litla. 
once the capital of Servia, ſituated in a 
fine plain on the river Niſſava, in a very 
good air, and ſo truittul a foil, that the 
great plenty. is hardly credible. I was 
certainly aſſured, that the quantity of wine 
laſt vintage was io prodigious, that they 
were forced to dig holes in the earth to 
put it in, not having vetlels enougi in the 
town to hold it. Ihe happiners of this 
plenty is tcarce perceived by the oppreſſed 
people. I ſaw here a new occaſion for my 
compaſſion; the wretches that had pro- 
vided twenty waggons for our baggage 
from Belgrade hither for a certain hire, 
being all ſent back without payment, ſome 
of their horles lamed, and others killed, 
without any ſatisfaction made for them. 
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The poor fellows came round the houſe 

weeping and tearing their hair and beards 

in a molt pitiful manner, without getting 

any thing but drubs from the inſolent ſol- 

dicrs, I cannot exprets to your R. H. how 

much 1 was moved at this ſcene. I would 
have paid them the money out of my own 
pocket, with all my heart; but it would 
only have been giving lo much to the Aga, 
who would have taken it from them with- 
out any remorſe. After four days journey 
from this place over the mountains, we 
came to Sophia, ſituated in a large beau- 
tiful plain on the river Iſca, and ſurround- 
ed with diſtant mountains. Tis hardly 
poſſible to ſee a more agreeable landicape. 
The city itſelf is very large and extremely 
populous. Here are hot baths very ta- 
mous for their medicinal virtues. Four 
days journey from hence we arrived at 
Philippopolis, after having paſted the ridges 
between the mountains of Hzmus and Rho» 
dope, which are always covered with ſnow. 
This town is ſituated on a riſing ground 
near the river Hebrus, and is almoſt wholly 
inhabited by Greeks; here are ſtill ſome 
ancient Chriſtian churches. They have a 
bilhop, and ſeveral of the richcit Greeks 
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live here; but they are forced to conceat' 
their wealth with great care, the appear- 
ance of poverty (which includes part of its 
inconveniencies) being all their ſecurity a- 
gainſt feeling it in earneſt, The country 
trom hence to Adrranople, is the fineſt in 
the world. Vines grow wild on all the 
hills; and the perpetual ſpring they enjoy 
makes cvery thing gay and flouriſhing. 
But this climate, happy as it ſeems, can 
never be preferred to England, with all its 
froſts and ſnows, while we are bleſſed with: 
an eaſy goverament, under a king who 
makes his own happineſs confilt in the li- 
berty of his people, and chuſes rather to 
be looked upon as their father than their 
maſter. This theme would carry me very 
far, and I am ſenfible I have already tired 
out your R. H.'s patienee. But my letter 
is in your hands, and you may make it as 
ſhort as you pleaſe, by throwing it into the 
fire, when weary of reading it. 


I am, Madam, 


With the greateſt reſpect, Cc. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


To the Lady —— 


Adrianople, April 1. O. S. 1719- 


AM now got ints a new world, where 
A. every thing I ice appears to me a 
change of ſcene; and | write to your Lady- 
ſhip with ſome content of mind, hoping, 
at leaſt, that you will find the charm of 
novelty in my letters, and no longer re- 
proach me that I tell you nothing extra- 
ordinary. I won't trouble you with a re- 
lation of our tedious journey; but I mult 
not omit what I ſaw remarkable at Sophia, 
one of the moſt beautiful towns in the 
Turkiſh empire, and famous for its hot 
baths, that are reſorted to both ſor diverſion 
and health. I ſtopped here one day, on 
purpoſe to ſee them; and deſigning to go 
incognilo, | hired a Turkilh coach. Theſe 
voitures are not at all like ours, but much 
more convenient for the conntry, the heat 
being ſo great, that glaſſes would be very 
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troubleſome. They are made a good deal 
in the manner of the Dutch ſtage-coaches, 
having wooden lattices painted and gilded, 
the inſide being alſo painted with baſkets 
and noſegays of flowers, intermixed com- 
monly with little poetical mottos. They 
are covered all over with ſcarlet cloth, lin- 
ed with ſilk, and very often richly embroi- 
dered and fringed. This covering entirely 
hides the perſons in them, but may be 
thrown back at pleaſure, and thus permits 
the ladies to peep through the lattices, 
They hold four people very conveniently, 
ſeated on cuſhions, but not raiſed. 

In one of thoſe covered waggons, I went 
to the bagnio about ten o'clock, It was 
already tull of women. It is built of ſtone 
in the ſhape of a dome, with no windows 
but in the roof, which gives light enough. 
There were five of theſe domes joined to- 
gether, the outmoſt being leſs than the 
reſt, and ſerving only as a hall, where the 
portreſs ſtood at the door. Ladies of qua- 
lity generally give this woman a crown or 
ten ſhillings; and I did not forget that ce- 
remony. The next room 1s a very large 
one, paved with white marble, and all round 
it are two raiſed ſofas of marble, one above 
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another. There were four fountains of 
cold water in this room, falling firſt into 
marble baſons, and then running on the 
floor in little channels made for that pur- 
poſe, which carried the ſtreams into the 
next room, ſomething leſs than this, with 
the ſame ſort of marble ſofas, but ſo hot 
with ſteams of ſulphur proceeding from 
the baths joining to it, *twas impotlible to 
ſtay there with one's cloaths on. The 
two other domes were the hot baths, one 
of which had cocks of cold water turning 
into it, to teimper it to what degree of 
warmth the bathers pleaſed to have. 

I was in my travelling habit, which is a 
riding dreſs, and certainly appeared very 
extraordinary to them. Yet there was not 
one of them that ſhewed the Jeait ſurpriſe 
or impertinent curioſity, but received me 
with all the obliging civility poſſible. I 
know no European court, where the ladies 
would have behaved themſelves in ſo polite 
a manner to ſuch a ſtranger. I believe, 


upon the whole, there were two hundred 
women, and yet none of thoſe diſdainful 
ſmiles, and ſatyrical whiſpers, that never 
fail in our aſſemblies, when any body ap- 
pears that is not dreſſed exactly in the 
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faſhion. They repeated over and over ta 
me, UzELLE, yer UzZELLs;” which is 
nothing more but, Charming, very charm- 
ing. — The firit ſofas were covered with 
cuthions and rich carpets, on which fat 
the ladies; and on the ſecond their ſlaves 
behind them, but without any diſtinction 
ot rank by their dreſs, all being in the (tate 
of nature, that is, in plain Engliſh, ſtark 
naked, without any beauty or defect con- 
ccaled. Yet there was not the lealt wanton 
{mile or immodeſt geſture amongſt them. 
They walked and moved with the ſame 
majeſtic grace, which Milton deſcribes our 
general mother with. There were many 
amongit them, as exactly proportioned as 
ever any goddeſs was drawn, by the pencil 
of a Guido or Titan, and moſt of their 
ſins ſhiningly white, only adorned by their 
beautiful hair divided into many treſſes, 
hanging on their ſhoulders, braided either 
with pearl or ribbon, perfectly repreſent- 
ing the figures of the Graces, 

[ was here convinced of the truth of a 
reflection I have often made, That if” it 
were the faſhion to go naked, the face would 
hardly be obſerved. I perceived that the 
ladies of che molt delicate ſkins and fineſt 
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© ſhapes, had the greateſt ſhare of my admi- 


ration, though their faces were ſometimes 


; leſs beautiful than thoſe of their compa- 


nions. Jo tell you the truth, I had wicked- 
neſs enough to with ſecretly that Mr Ger- 
vais could have been there inviſible. I tan- 
cy it would have very much improved his 


art, to ſee ſo many fine women naked, in 
different poltures, ſome in converſation, 
= ſome working, others drinking coffee or 


ſherbet, and many negligcntly lying on their 
cuſhions, while their | (generally pretty 
girls of ſeventeen or eighteen) were em- 
ployed in braiding their hair in ſeveral 
pretty fancies, Iu ſhort, tis the womens 
coffee-houſe, where all the news of the 
town is told, ſcandal invented, Cc. They 
generally take this diverſion once a week, 
and (tay there at leaſt four or five hours, 
without getting cold by immediate coming 
out of the hot bath into the cool room, 
which was very ſurprifing to me. The 
lady, that ſeemed the moſt confiderable 
amongſt them, entreated me to fit by her, 
and would tain have undreſſed me for the 
bath. I excuſed myſelf with ſome difhcul- 
ty. They being however all fo earneſt in 
perſuading me, I was at laſt ſorced to open 
1 
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my ſhirt, and ſhew them my ſtays; which 
ſatisfied them very well; for, I ſaw, they 
believed J was locked up in that machine, 
and that it was not in my own power to 
open it, which contrivance they attributed 
tomy huſband, —1 was charmed with their 
civility and beauty, and ſhould have been 
very glad to pals more time with them; 
but Mr W— retolving to purſue his 
journey next morning early, | was in haſte 
to ſee the ruins of juſtinian's church, which 
did not afford me ſo agreeable a proſpect 
as I had left, being little more than a heap 
of ſtones. 

Adieu, Madam, I am ſure I have now 
entertained you with an account of ſuch a e 
light as you never ſaw in your life, and ti 
what no book of travels could inform you 
of, as 'tis no leſs than death for a man to 
be found in one of theſe places. i 


LETTER XXVII. 4 
To the Abbot 
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Adrianople, April 1. O. S. 1717. 
V OV ſee that I am very exact in keep- 


ing the promiſe you engaged me to 


which 
they 
:hine, 
er to 
buted 
their 
been 
hem : 
ie his 
haſte 
vhich 
ſpect 
heap 


now 
ch a 
and 
you 
n To 


make. 
2 your curiolity will be ſatisfied with the ac- 
counts I ſhall give you, though I can aſ- 
*X ſure you, the deſire I have to oblige you 
to the utmolt of my power, has made me 
very diligent in my enquiries and obſerva- 
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I know not, however, whether 


tions. *Tis certain we have but very im- 
perfect accounts of the manners and reli- 


gion of theſe people: this part of the world 


being ſeldom viſited but by merchants, 
who mind little but their own affairs; or 
travellers, who make too ſhort a ſtay, to 
be able to report any thing exactly of their 
own knowledge. The Turks are too proud 
to converſe tamiliarly with merchants, who 
can only pick up ſome confuſed. intorma- 
tions, which are generally falſe, and can 
give no better account of the ways here, 
than a French refugee, lodging in a gar- 
ret in Greek-ſtreet, could write of the 
Court of England. The journey we have 
made from Belgrade hither, cannot poſ- 
ſibly be paſſed by any out of a public cha- 
racer. The deſart woods of Servia, are 
the common refuge of thieves, who rob 
fifty in a company, ſo that we had need 
of all our guards to ſecure us; and 
the villages are ſo poor, that only force 
Vor. II. 
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could extort from them neceſſary provt- 
ſions. Indeed the Janizaries had no mer- 
cy on their poverty, killing all the poultry 
and ſheep they could find, without aſking 
to whom they belonged ; while the wretch- 
ed owners durſt not put in their claim, for 
fear of being beaten. Lambs juſt fallen, 
geeſe and turkies big with egg, all maſſa- 
cred without diſtinction ! | fancied I heard 
the complaints of Melibeeus for the hopes 
of his lock. When the Baſſas travel, 'tis 
yet worſe. Theſe oppreſſors are not con- 
tent with eating all that is to be eaten be- 
longing to the peaſants; after they have 
crammed themſelves and their numerous 
retinue, they have the impudence to exact 
what they call #eeth-money, a contribution 
for their uſe of their teeth, worn with do- 
ing them the honour of devouring their 
meat. This is literally and exactly true, 
however extravagant it may ſeem; and 
ſuch is the natural corruption of a milita- 
ry government, their religion not allow- 
ing of this barbarity, any more than ours 
docs. 

I had the advantage of lodging three 
weeks at Belgrade, with a principal Effendi, 
that is to ſay, a (Rona. Ihis let of men 
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are equally capably of preferments in the 
law or the church, theſe two ſciences being 
caſt into one, and a lawyer and a prieſt 
being the ſame word in the Turkith lan- 
guage, They are the only men really 
conſiderable in the empire; all the profit- 
able employments and church revenues are 
in their hands. The Grand Sigmor, tho' 
general heir to his people, never preſumes 
to touch their lands or money, which go, 
in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, to their chil- 
dren. Tis true, they loſe this privilege, 
by accepting a place at court, or the title 
of Baſſa; but there are few examples of 
ſuch fools among them. You may eaſily 


judge of the power of theſe men, who have 


engroſſed all the learning, and almoſt all 
the wealth of the empire. Tis they that 
are the real authors, though the ſoldiers 
are the actors of revolutions. They de- 
poſed the late Sultan Muſtapha; and their 
power is ſo well known, that 'tis the Em- 
peror's intereſt to flatter them. 

This is a long digreſſion. I was going 
to tell you, that an intimate daily conver- 
ſation with the effendi Achmet-beg, gave 
me an opportunity of knowing their reli- 
gion and morals in a more particular 
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manner than perhaps any Chriſtian erer 


did. I explained to him the difference be- 
tween the religion of England and Rome; 
and he was pleaſed to hear there were 
Chriſtians that did not worſhip images, or 
adore the Virgin Mary. The ridicule of 
tranſubſtantiation appeared very ſtrong to 
him.-—— Upon comparing our creeds to- 
gether, I am convinced, that if our friend 
Dr had free liberty of preaching here, 
it would be very eaſy to perſuade the ge- 
nerality to Chriſtianity, whoſe notions are 
very little different from his. Mr Whiſton 
would make a very good apoltle here. I 
don't doubt but his zeal will be much fired 
if you communicate this account to him; 
but tell him, he muſt firſt have the gift of 
tongues, before he can poſſibly be of any 
ule. Mahometiſm is divided into as 
many ſects as Chriſtianity ; and the firſt 
inſtitution as much neglected, and obſcured 
by interpretations. I cannot here ſorbear 
reflecting on the natural inclination of 
mankind, to make myſteries and novelties. 
—— The Keidi, Rudi, Jabari, &c. put me 
in mind of the Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calviniſts, and are equally zealous againſt 
one another. But the molt prevailing 
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opinion, if you ſearch into the ſecret of 
the Effendis, is plain Deiim. Th's is in- 
deed kept from the people, who are amu- 
ſed with a thouſand different notions, ac- 
cording to the different intereſt of their 
preachers. There are very fe amongſt 


them (Achmet- beg denied there was any) 


ſo abſurd, as to ſet up for wit, by declaring, 
they believe no God at all. And Sir Paul 
= Rycaut is miſtaken (as he commonly is) in 


R 


calling the ſect muterin, (i. e. the ſecret 
with us) Atheiſts, they being Deiſts, whole 


* impiety conſiſts in making a jeſt of their 
prophet. Achmet-beg did not own to me 


that he was of this opinion; but made no 


> ſcruple of deviating from ſome part of Ma- 
= homet's law, by drinking wine with the 


fame ſ. 2edom we did. When I aſked him 
how he came to allow himſelf that liberty? 
he made anſwer, that all the creatures of 
God are good, and deligned tor the ule of 
man; however, that the prohibition of 
wine was a very wiſe maxim, and meant 
for the common people, being the ſource 
of all diſorders amongſt them; but that 
the prophet never deſigned to confine thoſe 
that knew how to uſe it with moderation 
nevertheleſs, he ſaid, that ſcandal ought 
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to be avoided, and that he never drank jt 
in public. This is the general way of 
thinking amongſt them, and very few for- 
bear drinking wine, that are able to afford 
it. He aſſured me, that if | underſtood 
Arabic, | thouJd be very well pleaſed to 
read the Alcoran, which is ſo far fram the 
nonſenſe we charge it with, that it is the 
pureſt morality, delivered in the very belt 
language. I have fince heard impartial 
Chrittians ſpeak of it in the fame manner; 
and I don't doubt but that all our tranſla- 
tions are from copies got trom the Greek: 
prieſts, who would not fail to falſify it with 
the extremity of malice. No body of men 
ever were more 1gnorant, or more corrupt ; 
yet they differ ſo little from the Romiſh 
church, that, I confeis, nothing gives me a 
greater abhorrence of the cruelty of your 
clergy, than the barbarous perſecution of 
them whenever they have been their maſters, 
for no other reaſon than their notacknowled- 
ging the pope. The diſſenting in that one ar- 
tilce, has got them the titles of hereties and 
ſchiſmatics; and, what is worſe, the ſame 
treatment. I found at Philoppopolis, a 
ſect of Chriſtians that call themſelves Pau- 
lines. They ſhew an old church, where, 
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en ſay St Paul preached ; and he is their 


favourite ſaint, after the ſame manner that 
st Peter is at Rome; neither do they for- 
get to give him the ſame preference over 


the reſt of the apoſtles. 
But of all the religions { have ſeen, har 


of the Arnounts ſeems to me the molt t par- 


ticular: they are natives of Arnountlich, 


the ancient Macedonia, and {till retain the 
courage and hardine!s, 


thong! they have 
loſt the name of Macedonians, be! ng the 
beſt militia in the Turkith empire, and the 
They 
are ſoot ſoldiers; we bad a guard ot them, 
relieved in every confideralle town we 
paſſed ; they are all clothed und armed at 
their own expence, drefled in clean white 


— 


coarſe cloth, carrying guns of a prodigious 


length, which they run with upon their 


© ſhoulders, as if they did not feel the weight 


ot them, the leader ſinging a ort f rude 
tune, not unpleaſant, and the reſt making 
np the chorus. Theſe people liviag be- 
tween Chriſtians and hMahometans, and 
not being ſkilled in controverſy, declare, 


that they are utterly unable to judge which 
religion is belt; but, to be certain of not 
S entirely rejeding che truth, they very pru- 
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dently follow both. They go to the 


moſques on Fridays, and to the church on 


Sunday, ſaying for their excuſe, that at 


the day of judgment they are ture of pro- 


tection from the true prophet; but which 
that 1s, they are not able to determine 1n 
this world. I believe there is no other race 


of mankind, who have ſo modeſt an opi- 


nion of their own capacity. 

Theſe are the remarks I have made on 
the diverſity of religions I have ſeen. I 
don't a!k your pardon for the liberty I 
have taken in ſpeaking of the Roman, I 
know you equally condema the quackery 
of all churches, as much as you revere the 
ſacred truths in which we both agree. 

You will expect I ſhould ſay ſomething 
to you of the antiquities of this country ; 
but thereare few remains of ancient Greece. 
We palled near the piece of an arch, which 
is commonly called Trajan's gate, from a 
ſuppoſition, that he made it to ſhut up the 
paſlage over the mountains, between So- 
phia and Philippopolis. Bur I rather be- 
lieve it the remains of ſome triumphal 
arch, (though I could not ſee any infcrip- 
tion;) for if that paſſage had been ſhut 
up, there are many others that would 
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ſerve for the march of an army; and, not- 
withſtanding the ſtory of Baldwin Earl of 
Flanders being overthrown in theſe (traits, 
after he won Conſtantinople, I don't fancy 
the Germans would find themſelves ſtop- 
ped by them at this day. *Tis true, the 


road is now made (with great induſtry) as 


commodious as poſſible for the march of 


4 the Turkiſh army; there is not one ditch 
or puddle between this place and Belgrade, 
that has not a large ſtrong bridge of planks 


built over it; but the precipices are not 


ſio terrible as I had heard them repreſented. 


At theſe mountains we lay at the little 


3 village Kiſkoi, wholly inhabited by Chri- 


ſlians, as all the peaſants of Bulgaria are. 
Their houſes are nothing but little huts, 
raiſed of dirt baked in the ſun; and they 
leave them, and fly into the mountains, 


* ſome months before the march of the 


Turkiſh army, who would elſe entirely ruin 
them, by driving away their whole flocks. 
This precaution ſecures them in a ſort of 
plenty; for ſuch vaſt tracts of land lying 
in common, they have the liberty of ſow- 
ing what they pleaſe, and are generally 
very induſtrious huſbandmen. I drank 
here ſeveral ſorts of delicious wine. The 
Vor. II. E 
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dently follow both. They go to the b | fer 


moſques on Fridays, and to the church on 
Sunday, ſaying for their excuſe, that at 
the day of judgment they are ture of pro- 
tection from the true prophet; but which 
that is, they are not able to determine in 
this world. I believe there is no other race 
of mankind, who have ſo modeſt an opi- 
nion of their own capacity. 

Theſe are the remarks [ have made on 
the diverſity of religions I have ſeen. I 
don't aſłk your pardon for the liberty I 
have taken in ſpeaking of the Roman, I 
know you equally condemn the quackery 
of all churches, as much as you revere the 
ſacred truths in which we both agree. 

You will expect I thould ſay ſomething 
to you of the antiquities of this country ; 
but there are few remains of ancient Greece. 
We paſſed near the piece of an arch, which 


is commonly called Trajan's gate, from a 


ſuppoſition, that he made it to ſhut up the 
paſſage over the mountains, between So- 
phia and Philippopolis. But I rather be- 
lieve it the remains of ſome triumphal 
arch, (though I could not ſee any inſcrip- 
tion;) for if that paſſage had been ſhur 
up, there are many others that would 
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women dreſs themſelves in a great variety 
of coloured glaſs beads, and are not ugly, 
but of a tawny complexion. I have now 
told you all that is worth telling you, and 
perhaps more, relating to my journey. 
When [ am at Conſtantinople, I'll try to 
pick up ſome curioſities, and then you 
thall hear again from 


Yours, &c. 


LETTER XXVIIL 


To the Counteſs of B 


Adrianople, April 1. O. S. 1717. 


S I never can forget the ſmalleſt of 

your Ladyſhip's commands, my firſt 
buſineſs here has been to enquire after the 
ſtuffs you ordered me to look for, without 
being able to find what you would like. 
The difference of the dreſs here and at 
London is ſo great, the ſame ſort of things 
are not proper for caftans and manteauss 
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However, I will not give over my ſearch, 
but renew it again at Conſtantinople, 
though I have reaſon to believe there is 
nothing finer than what is to be found here, 
as this place is at preſent the reſidence of 
the court. The Grand Signior's eldeſt 
daughter was married ſome few days be- 
fore I came hither; and, upon that occa- 
tion, the Turkith ladies diiplay all their 
magnificence. The bride was conducted 
to her huſband's houſe in very great ſplen- 
dour. She is widow of the late Vizier, 
who was killed at Peterwaradin, though 
that ought rather to be called a contract 
than a marriage, ſince ſhe never has lived 
with him ; however, the greateſt part of 
his wealth is hers. He had the permiſſion 
of viſiting her in the ſeraglio; and, being 
one of the handſomelt men in the empire, 
had very much engaged her affetions.---- 
When the ſaw this ſecond huſband, who is 
at leaſt fifry, ſhe could not forbear burit- 
ing into tears. He is indeed a man of 
merit, and the declared favourite of the 
Sultan (which they call -:9/ayp) ; but that 
is not enough to make him pleaſing in the 
eyes of a girl of thirteen. 

The government here is entirely in the 

E 2 
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hands of the army. The Grand Signior, 
with all his abſolute power, is as much a 
ſlave as any of his ſubjects, and trembles 
at a Janizary's frown. Here 1s, indeed, a 
much greater appearance of ſubjection than 
amongſt us; a miniſter of ſtate is: not ſpoke 
to, but upon the knee; ſhould a reflection 
on his conduct be dropt in a coffee-houſe 
(for they have ſpies every where) the houſe 
would be raz'd to the ground, and perhaps 
the whole company put to the torture. 
No huzzaing mobs, ſenſeleſs pamphlets, and 
tavern diſputes about politics: 


A conſequential ill that freedom draws ; 
A bad effect. - but from a noble cauſe. 


None of our harmleſs calling names ! but 
when a miniſter here diſpleaſes the people, 
in three hours time he is dragged even 
from his maſter's arms. They cut off his 
hands, head, and feet, and throw them be- 
fore the palace gate, with all the reſpect 
in the world; while the Sultan (to whom 
they all profeſs an unlimited adoration) 
fits trembling in his apartment, and dares 
neither defend nor revenge his favourite, 


This is the bleſſed condition of the moſt 
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abſolute monarch upon earth, who owns 
no /aw but his a/. 

cannot help wiſhing, in the loyalty of 
my heart, that'the parliament would fend 
hither a ſhip-load of your paſſive obedient 
men, that they might ſee arbitrary govern- 
ment in its cleareſt and ſtrongeſt light, 
where tis hard to judge, whether the prince, 


people, or miniſters, are molt miſerable. 


I could make many reflections on this ſub- 
jet; but I know, Madam, your own good 
ſenſe has already furnithed you with better 
than I am capable of. 

went yeſterday, along with the French 
ambaſſadreſs, to ſee the Grand Signior in 
his paſſage to the moſque. He was preced- 
ed by a numerous guard of Janizaries, with 
valt white feathers on their heads, as alſo 
by the ſpahis and boſtangees (theſe are foot 
and horſe guards) and the royal gardeners, 
which are a very conſiderable body of men, 
dreſſed in different habits of fine lively 
colours, ſo that, at a diſtance, they ap- 
peared like a parterre of tulips. After 
them the Aga of the Janizaries, in a robe 
of purple velvet, lined with ſilver tiſſue, 
his horſe led by two ſlaves richly dreſſed. 
Next him the 4yzizer-aga (your Ladyſhip 
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knows this is the chief guardian of the 
ſeraglio ladies) in a deep yellow cloth 
(which ſuited very well to his black face 
lined with ſables. Laſt came his Sublimity 
himſelf, arrayed in green, lined with the 
fur of a black Muſcovite fox, which is ſup- 
poſed worth a thouſand pounds Sterling, 
and mounted on a fine horſe, with furniture 
embroidered with jewels. Six more horſes 
richly capariſoned were led after him ; and 
two of his principal courtiers bore, one 
his gold, and the other his filver coffee- 
pot, on a ſtaff; another carried a ſilver 
{tool on his head for him to fit on,——It 
would be too tedious to tel] your Ladyſhip 
the various drefles and turbants by which 
their rank is diſtinguiſhed; but they were 
all extremely rich and gay, to the number 
of ſome thouſands; ſo that perhaps there 
cannot be ſeen a more beautiful proceſſion. 
The Sultan appeared to us a handſome 
man of about forty, with ſomething, how- 
ever, ſevere in his countenance, and his 
eyes very full and black, He happened 
to ſtop under the window where we ſtood, 
and (I ſuppoſe, being told who we were) 
looked upon us very attentively, fo that 
we had full leiſure to conſider him. The 
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French ambaſſadreſs agreed with me as to 
his good mien: 1 ſee that lady very often; 
ſhe is young, and her converſation would 
be a great relief to me, if I could perſuade 
her to live without thoſe forms and cere- 
monies that make life formal and tireſome. 
But ſhe is ſo delighted with her guards, 
her four and twenty footmen, gentlemen- 
uſhers, &c. that ſhe would rather die than 
make me a viſit without them; not to 
reckon a coachful of attending damſels, 
yclep'd maids of honour. What vexes me 
is, that as long as ſhe will viſit me with a 
troubleſome equipage, I am obliged to do 
the ſame; however, our mutual interett 
makes us much together, I went the other 
day with her all round the town, in an open 
gilt chariot, with our joint train of atten- 
dants, preceded by our guards, who might 
have ſummoned the people to ſee what they 
had never ſeen, nor ever perhaps would ſee 
again, two young Chriſtian ambaſſadreſſes 
at the ſame time. Your Ladyſhip may ea- 
fily imagine we drew a valt crowd of {pec- 
tators, but all as filent as Death. If any of 
them had taken the liberties of our mobs 
upon any ſtrange fight, our Janizaries had 
made no ſcruple of talling upoa them with 
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their ſcimitars, withont danger. for ſo do- 
ing, being above law. Theſe people how- 
ever (I mean the Janizaries) have ſome 
good qualities; they are very zealous and 
faithful where they ſerve, and look upon 
it as their buſineſs to fight for you on all 
occaſions. Of this I had a very pleaſant 
inſtance in a village on this fide Philippo- 
polis, where we were met by our domeſtic 
guards. I happened to beſpeak pigeons 
tor ſupper, upon which one of my Jauiza- 
ries went immediately to the Cadi (the 
chief civil officer of the town) and ordered 
him to ſend in ſome dozens. The poor 
man anſwered, that he had already ſent 
about, but could get none, My Janizary, 
in the height of his zeal for my ſervice, 
immediately locked him up priſoner in his 
room, telling him he deſerved death for 
his impudence, in offering to excuſe his not 
obeying my command ; but, ont of reſpect 
to me, he would not puniſh him but by 
my order. Accordingly, he came very 
gravely to me, to alk what ſhould be done 
to him; adding, by way of compliment, 
that if I pleated he would bring me his 
head. T his may give you ſome idea of 


the unlimited power of theſe fellows, who 
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are all ſworn brothers, and bound to 
revenge the injuries done to one another, 
whether at Cairo, Aleppo, or any part of 
the world. This inviolable league makes 
them ſo powerful, that the greateſt man at 
court never ſpeaks to them but in a flat- 
tering tone; and In Aſia, any man that is 
rich is forced to enrol himſelf a Janizary, 
to ſecure his eſtate. But I have already 
ſaid enough; and I dare ſwear, dear Ma- 
dam, that, by this time, 'tis a very com- 
fortable reflection to you, that there is no 
poſſibility of your receiving ſuch a tedious 
letter but once in ſix months; 'tis that 
conſideration has given me the aſſurance 
of entertaining you ſo long, and will, I 


hope, plead the excule of, dear Madam, 


Yours, Cc. 


LETTER XXIX. 


To the Counteſs of 


Adrianople, April 1. O. S. 1717. 
WISH to God, dear ſiſter, that you 


were as regular in letting me know 
what paſſes on your ſide of the globe, as L 
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am careful in endeavouring to amuſe yon 
by the account of all I ſee here, that I 


i think worth your notice. You content 4 7 
| yourſelf with telling me over and over, b 
| 6 that the town is very dull: it may, poſſibly, bd 
I be dull to you, when every day does not BY 
. . preſent you with ſomething new; but for 4 
ii me, that am in arrears at lealt two months | ._ 
n news, all that ſeems very ſtale with you, þ 
would be very freſh and ſweet here. Fray , 
let me into more particulars, and I will try : 
to awaken your gratitude, by giving you a : 
full and true relation of the novelties of [RY : 
this place, none of which would ſurpriſe 133 
you more than a ſight of my perſon, as I 3 | 
am now in my T urkiſh habit, though L WR 


believe you wonld be of my opinion, that ; 
tis admirably becoming | intend to 4 
| 


ſend you my picture; in the mean time 
accept of it here. 

The firſt part of my dreſs is a pair of 
drawers very tull, that reach to my ſhoes, 
and conceal the legs more modeitly than 
your petticoats. They are of a thin roſe- | 
coloured damaſk, brocaded with ſilver 
flowers. My ſhoes art of white kid- leather 
embroidered with gold, Over this hangs 


my ſmock, of a fine white ſilk gauze, edged 
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with embroidery, This ſmock has wide 
flecves, hanging half way down the arm, 
and is cloſed at the neck with 4 diamond 
button; but the ſhape and colour of the 
bolom is very well to be diſtinguiſhed thro? 
it. The artery is a waiitcoat made clole 
to the ſhape, of white and gold damatk, 
with very long ſleeves falling back, and 
fringed with dcep gold fringe, and ſhouid 
have diamond or pearl buttons. - My caf- 
tan, of the ſame {tuff with my drawers, is 
a robe exactly fitted to my ſhape, and reach- 
ing to my teet, with very long ſtrait fall- 
ing ſleeves. Over this is my girdle, of 
about tour fingers broad, which ali that 
can afford it have entirely of diamonds or 
other precious {tones; thoſe who will not 
be at that expence, have it of exquiſite em- 
broidery on ſatin; but it muſt be faſtened 
before with a claſp of diamonds, T he 
curdee is a looſe robe they throw off or 

ut on according fo the weather, being; of 
a rich brocade (mine i is green and gold) 
either lined with ermine or fables; the 
flecves reach very little below the ſhoulders. 
The head-drels is corapoted of a cap, cal- 
led talpock. which is in winter of fine vel- 
vet embroidered with pearls or diamonds, 
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and in ſummer, of a light ſhining filver 
ſtuff. This is fixed on one ſide of the head, 
hanging a little way down with a gold 
taſſel, and bound on either with a circle 
of diamonds (as I have ſeen ſeveral) or a 
rich embroidered handkerchief. On the 
other ſide of the head the hair is laid flat; 
and here the ladies are at liberty to ſhew 
their fancies; ſome putting flowers, others 
a plume of heron's feathers, and, in ſhort, 
what they pleaſe; but the moſt general 
faſhion is a large bouquet of jewels, made 
like natural flowers, that is, the buds of 
pearl, the roſes of different coloured rubies, 
the jeſſamines of diamonds, the jonquils of 
topazes, Oc. lo well ſet and enamelled, tis 
hard to imagine any thing of that kind ſo 
beautiful. The hair hangs at its full 
length behind, divided into treſſes braided 
with pearl or ribbon, which is always in 
great quantity. I never ſaw in my life ſo 


many fine heads of hair. In one lady's 1 


have counted one hundred and ten of the 
treſſes all natural; but it muſt be owned, 
that every kind of beauty 1s more common 
here than with us, Tis ſurpriſing to ſee 
a young woman that is not very handſome. 
They have naturally the moſt beautiful 
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completion in the world, and generally 
large black eyes. I can affure you with 
great truth, that the court of England 
(though I believe it the faireſt in Chriſten- 
dom) does not contain ſo many beautics as 
are under our protection here. They ge- 
nerally ſhape their eye-brows, and both 
Greeks and Turks have the cuſtom of put- 
ting round their eyes a black tincture, that 
at a diſtance or by candle- light adds very 
much to the blackneſs of them. I fancy 
many of our ladies would be overjoyed to 
know this ſecret ; but 'tis too viſible by 
day, They dye their nails a rote-colour ; 
but I own I cannot enough accultom my- 
ſelf to this fathion, to find any beauty in 
If, 

As to their morality or good conduct, I 
can ſay like Harlequin, that 'tis juſt as tis 
with you; and the Turkith ladies don't 
commit one fin the leſs for not being Chri- 
ſtians. Now that | am a little acquainted 
with their ways, I cannot forbear admiring 
either the exemplary diſcretion, or extreme 
ſtupidity of all the writers that have given 
accounts of them. Tis very eaſy to lee, 
they have in reality more liberty than we 
have. No woman, of what rank ioever, 
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is permitted to go into the ſtreets without 
two mmurlins, one that covers her face all 
but her eyes; and another that. hides the 
whole dreis of her head, and hangs half 
way down her back. Their ſhapes are 
allo wholly concealed by a thing they call 
a ſerigee, which no woman of any tort ap- 
pears without; this has ſtrait ſleeves, that 
reach to their finger-ends, and it laps all 
round them, not unlike a riding-hood. In 
winter 'tis of cloth, and in ſummer of plain 
ſtuff or ſilk. You may guels then how 
effectually this diſguiſes them, ſo that there 
is no diſtinguiſbing the great lady from her 
flave. *Tis impotlible for the molt jealous 
huſband to know his wife when he meets 
her, and no man dare touch or follow a 
woman in the ſtreet. 

This perpetual maſquerade gives them 
entire liberty of following their inclina- 
tions without danger of diſcovery. The 
moſt uſual. method of intrigue is, to ſend 
an appointment to the lover to meet the 
lady at a Jew's ſhop, which are as notori- 
ouſly convenient as our India-houſes; 
and yet, even thoſe who don't make uſe of 
them, do not ſcruple to go to buy: Penny- 
worths, and tumble over rich goods, which 
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are chicfly to be found amongſt that ſort 
of people. he great ladies ſeldom let: 
their gallants know who they are; and 'tis 
ſo difficult to find it out, that they can 
very ſeldom gueſs at her naine, whom they 
have correiponded with for above halt a 
year together. You may ealily imagine 
the number of faithful wives very ſmail in 
a country where they have nothing to tear 
from a lover's indiſcretion, ſince we lee lo 
many have the courage to expoſe them— 
ſelves to that in this world, and. all the 
threatened puniſhment of the next, which 
is never preached to the Turkiſh damiels. 
Neither have they mnch to apprehend from 
the reſentment of their huſbatzxds, thoſe 
ladies that are rich, having all their money 
in their own hands. Upon the whole, I 
look upon the Turkiſh women as the only 
free people in the empire: the very Divan 
pays reſpect to them; and the Grand Sig- 
nior himſclf, when a Baſſa is executed, 
never violates the privileges of the haram 
(or women's apartment) which remains 
unſearched and entire to the widow. 'I hey 
are queens of their ſlaves, whom the hut- 
band has no permithon ſo much as to look 
upon, except it be an old woman or two 
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that his lady chuſes. Tis true, their law* | 
permits them four wives; but there is no 
inſtance of a man of quality that makes 
uſe of this liberty, or of a woman of rank 
that would ſuffer it. When a huſband 
happens to be inconſtant, (as thoſe things 
will happen) he keeps his miſtreſs in a | 
houſe apart, and viſits her as privately as 
he can, juſt as it is with you. Amongſt all 
the great men here, I only know the e/- 
terdar, (i. e. treaſurer) that keeps a num- 
ber of the-flaves for his own ule, (that is, 
on his own fide of the houſe; for a ſlave 
once given to ſerve a lady, is entirely at | 
her diſpoſal); and he is ſpoke of as a liber- 3 
tine, or what we ſhould call a rake, and ps 
his wife won't ſee him, though ſhe conti- E 
nues to live in his houſe. Thus you ſee, 
dear ſiſter, the manners of mankind do not 
differ ſo widely as our voyage-writers 
would make us believe. Perhaps, it would 
be more entertaining to add a few ſurpri- 
ſing cuſtoms of my own invention; but 
nothing ſeems to me ſo agreeable as truth, 1 
and I believe nothing ſo acceptable to you. T 
I conclude, therefore, with repeating the W 
great truth of my being, W © 
Dear ſiſter, &c. 1 
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EST TER ER 
To Mr Por. 


Adrianople, April, t. O. S. 


DARE ſay you expect at leaſt ſome- 

thing very new in this letter, after 1 
have gone a journey not undertaken by 
any Chriitian for ſome hundred years. The 
molt remarkable accident that happened 
to me, was my being very near overturned 
into the Hebrus; and if I had much re- 
gard for the glories that one's name enjoys 
after death, I thould certainly be ſorry for 
having miſſed the romantic concluſion of 
ſwimming down the ſame river in which 
the muſical head of Orpheus repeated 
verſes ſo many ages ſince: 


Caput a cervice revulſum, 
* Gurgite cum medio. portans Ocagrius Hebrus 
* Volveret, Eurydicen vox ipſa, et frigida lingua, 
Ah! miſeram Eurydicen l anima fugiente vocabat, 
Eutydicen toto referebant flumine ripæ.“ 


Vol. II. G 


Who knows but ſome of your bright wits 
might have found it a ſubje& attording 
many poetical turns, and have told the 
world, in an heroic elegy, that, 


As equal were our ſouls, ſo equal were our fates ? 


I deſpair of ever hearing ſo many fine 
things ſaid of me, as ſo extraordinary a 
death would have given occaſion for. 

I am at this preſent moment writing in 
a houſe ſituated on the banks of the He- 
brus, which runs under my chamber win- 
dow. My garden, is full of tall cypreſs 
trees, upon the branches of which ſeveral 
couple of true turtles are ſaying ſoft things 
to one another from morning till night, 
How naturally do boughs and vows come 
into my mind at this minute ! and mult 
not you confeſs to my praiſe, that tis more 
than an ordinary diſcretion, that can reſiſt 
the wicked ſuggeſtions of poetry, in a place 
where truth, for once, furnithes all the 
ideas of paſtoral? The ſummer is already 
far advanced in this part of the world; 
and, for ſome miles round Adrianople, the 
whole ground is laid out in gardens, and 
the banks of the rivers are ſet with rows 
of fruit-trees, under which all the moſt 
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conſiderable Turks divert themſelves every 
evening, not with walking, that is not one 
of their pleaſures; but a let party of them 
chuſe out a green ſpot, where the ſhade is 
very thick, and there they ſpread a carpet, 
on which they fit drinking their coffee, 
and are generally attended by ſome ſlave 
with a fine voice, or that plays on ſome 
inſtrument. Every twenty paces you may 
ſee one of theſe little companies liſtening 
to the daſhing of the river; and this taſte 
1s ſo univerſal, that the very gardeners are 
not without it. I have often ſeen them 
and their children fitting on the banks of 
the river, and playing on a rural inſtru- 
ment, perfectly anſwering the deſeription 
of the ancient #/?u/a, being compoſed of un- 
equal reeds, with a ſimple, but agreeable 
ſoftneſs in the ſound. 

Mr Addiſon might here make the expe- 
riment he ſpeaks of in his travels; there not 
being one inſtrument of mulic among the 
Greek or Roman ſtatues that is not to be 
found in the hands of the people of this 
country. The young lads generally di- 
vert themſelves with making garlands for 
their favourite lambs, which | have often 
{cen painted and adorned with flowers, 

G 2 
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lying at their feet, while they ſung or 
played. It is not that they ever read ro- 
mances: but theſe are the ancient amuſe- 
ments here, and as natural to them as cud- 
gel-playing and foot-ball to our Britiſh 
{wains; the ſoftneſs and warmth of the cli- 
mate forbidding all rough exerciſes, which 
were never ſo much as heard of amongſt 
them, and naturally inſpiring a lazineſs 
and averſion for labour, which the great 
plenty indulges. Theſe gardeners are the 
only happy race of country people in 
Turkey. They furniſh all the city with 
fruits and herbs, and ſeem to live very eaſily. 
They are molt of them Greeks, and have 
little houſes in the midſt of their gardens, 
where their wives and daughters take a li- 
berty, not permitted in the town, I mean, 
to go unveiled. Theſe wenches are very 
neat and handſome, and pals their time at 
their looms under the ſhade of the trees. 

I no longer look upon Theocritus as a 
romantic writer; he has only given a plain 
image of the way of life among the pea- 
ſants of his country; who, before op- 
preſſion had reduced them to want, were, 
I ſuppoſe, all employed as the better ſort 
of them are now. I don't doubt, had hg 
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been born a Briton, but his Idylliums had 
been filled with delcriptions of threſhing 
and churning, both which are unknown 
here; the corn being all trode out by oxen, 
and butter (1 ſpeak it with ſorrow) un- 
heard of. 

[ read over your Homer here with an 
infinite pleaſure, and find ſeveral little paſ- 
ſages explained that I did not before entire- 
ly comprehend the beauty of; many ot the 
cultoms, and much ot the dreſs then in ta- 
ſhion, being yet retained, I don't wonder 
to find more remains here of an age ſo di- 
ſtant, than is to be. found in auy other 
country, the Turks not taking that pains 
to introduce their own manners, as has 
been generally practiſed by other nations 
that imagine themſelves more polite. It 
would be too tedious to you, to point out 
all the paſſages that relate to preſent cu- 
ſtoms: but | can aſſure you that the prin- 
ceſſes and great ladies pals their time at 
their looms, embroidering veils and robes, 
ſurrounded by their maids, which are al- 
ways very numerous, in the ſame manner 
as we find Andromache and Helen deſcrib- 
ed. The deicription of the belt of Mene- 
laus exactly reſembles thoſe that are now 
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worn by the great men, faſtened before 
with broad golden claſps, and embroidered 
round with rich work, The ſnowy veil 
that Helen throws over her face, is ſtill 
ſaſhionable: and I never ſee half a dozen 
of old baſhaws (as I do very often) with 
their reverend beards, fitting baſking in 
the ſun, but I recollect good king Priam 
and his counſellors. Their manner of 
dancing is certainly the ſame that Diana 
is ſaid to have danced on the banks of 
Eurotas. The great lady {till leads the 
dance, and is followed by a troop of young 
girls, who imitate her ſteps, and, if ſhe 
tings, make up the chorus, The tunes are 
extremely gay and lively, yet with ſome- 
thing in them wonderfully ſoft. The 
{teps are varied according to the pleaſure 
of her that leads the dance, but always in 
exact time, and infinitely more agreeable 
than any of our dances, at leaſt in my 
opinion. I ſometimes make one in the 
train, but am not ſkilful enough to lead ; 
theſe are the Grecian dances, the Turkiſh 
being very different. 

I thould have told you, in the firſt place, 
that the Eaſtern manners give a great light 
into many Scripture paſſages, that appear 
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odd to us, their phraſes being commonly 

what we ſhould call Seripturelanguage. The 

vulgar Turkiſh is very different from what 

is ſpoke at court, or amongſt the people of 
figure; who always mix 1o much Arabic 

and Perſian in their diſcourſe, that it may 

very well be called another language. 
And 'tis as ridiculous to make uſe of the 

expreſſions commonly uſed, in ſpeaking to 
a great man or lady, as it would be to 
ſpeak broad Yorkſhire, or Somerſetſhire, 
in the drawing- room. Beſides this diſtinc- 
tion, they have what they call the /ub/zmz, 
that is, a ſtyle proper for poetry, and which 
is the exact Scripture ſtyle. I believe you 
will be pleaſed to fee a genuine example 
of this; and I am very glad I have it in 
my power to ſatisfy your curioſity, by 
ſending you a faithful copy of the verſes 
that Ibrahim Balla, the reigning favourite, 
has made for the young princeſs, his con- 
tracted wife, whom he is not yet permitted 
to viſit without witneſſes, though the is 
gone home to his houſe. He is a man of 
wit and learning; and whether or no he 
is capable of writing good verſe, you may 
be ſure, that, on ſuch an occaſion, he would 
not want the ailiitance of the belt poets in 
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the empire. Thus the verſes may be look- 
ed upon as a ſample of their fineſt poetry; 


and | don't doubt you'll be of my mind. 


that it is moſt wonderfully reſembling 
The Song of Solomon, which was allo ad- 
dreiled to a royal bride. 


Tuxkisn VERSES addreſſed to the Sulta- 
na, eldeſt daughter of SuLTan Acn- 
MET III. 


Ver. STANZ@& I. 


1. H E nightingale now wanders in the vines ; 
Her paſſion is to ſeek roles. 


a. I went down to admire the beauty of the vines; 
The ſweetneſs of your charms has tavithed my 
ſoul. 


3- Your eyes are black and lovely, 
But wild and diſdainful as thoſe of a ſtag. 


LTT-ASTHEA I 
x. The wiſh'd poſſeſſion is delay'd from day to day, 
The ſcrucl sultan ACHMET will not permit me 
To ſce thoſe checks, more vermilion than roſes. 


I 
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2. I dare not ſnatch one of your kiſſes, 
The ſweetneſs of your charms has raviſhed my 
ſoul. 


3. Your eyes are black and lovely, 
But wild and diſdainful as thoſe of a ſtag. 


STANZA Ill. 


1. The wretched I8xAHiM ſighs in theſe verſes ; 
One dart from your eyes has pierc'd thro' my 
heart. 


2. Ah! when will the hour of poſſeſſion arrive? 
Muſt I yet wait a long time ? 
The ſweetneſs of your charms has raviſhed my 
ſoul. 


3. Ah! SuLTANA |! ſtag-ey'd—an angel amongſt 
angels ! 
I defire—and, my deſire remains unſatisfied, — 
Can you take delight to prey upon my heart? 


STANZA IV. 


1. My cries pierce the heavens! 
My eyes are without ſleep! 
Turn to me, SULTANA 

beauty. 


let me gaze on thy 


2. Adieu I go down to the grave. 


Vor. II. H 
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If you call me I return. 

My heart is—hot as ſulphur ;—ſigh and it wall 
flame. 

3- Crown of my life ! fair light of my eyes ! 
My wVLTANA! my princeſs ! 

I rub my face againſt the earth; - I am drown'd. 
in ſcalding tears — l rave! 

Have you no compaſſion? will you not turn to 
look upon me? 


I have taken abundance of pains to get 
theſe verſes in a literal tranſlation ; and it 
you were acquainted with my interpreters, 
I might ſpare myſelf the trouble of aſſu- 
ring you, that they have received no 
poetical rouches from their hands. In my 
opinion (allowing for the inevitable faults 


of a prole tranſlation into a language ſo 


very different) there is a good deal 7 
beauty in them. The epithet of Hag- ed 

(though the ſound is not very agreeable 
in Engliſh) pleaſes me extremely; and I 
think 1t a very lively image of the fire and 
indifference in his miſtreſs's eyes.---Mon- 
ſieur Boileau has very juſtly obſerved, that 


we are never to judge of the elevation of 


an expreſſion in an ancient author, by the 
ſound it carries with us; fince it may be 
extremely fine with them, when, at the 


vill 
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ſame time, it appears low or uncouth to 
us. You are ſo well acquainted with 
Homer, you cannot but have obſerved the 
ſame thing, and you mult have the ſame. 
indulgence for all Oriental poetry. The re- 
petitions at the end of the two firſt ſtanzas 
are meant for a ſort of chorus, and are 
agreeable to the ancient manner of wri- 
ting. The muſic of the verſes apparently 
changes in the third ſtanza, where the 
burden is altered; and I think he very art- 
fully ſeems more paſſionate at the conclu- 
ſion, as tis natural for people to warm 
themſelves by their own diſcourſe, eſpe- 
cially on a ſubje& in which one is deeply 
concerned; 'tis certainly far more touch- 
ing, than our modern cuſtom of conclu- 
ding a ſong of paſſion with a turn which 


is inconfiſtent with it. The firſt verſe is à 


deſcription of the ſeaſon of the year; all 
the country now being full of nightingales, 
whole amours with roſes, is an Arabian 
fable, as well known here, as any part of 
Ovid amongſt us, and is much the ſame as 
if an Englith poem ſhould begin, by fay- 
ing, Now Philomela fings.” Or what 
if I turned the whole into the ſtyle of Eng- 
liſh poetry, to ſee how it would look? 
H 2 
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ae 4 


ec N OW Philomel renews her tender ſtrain, 
« t Y Indulging all the night her pleaſing pain; 


© I ſought the groves to hear the wanton fing, 
© There ſaw a face more beauteous than the ſpring. 


“ Your large ſtag-eyes, where thouſand glories play, 
As bright, as lively, but as wild as they. 


F 


In vain I'm promis'd ſuch a heav'nly prize, 
« Ah! cruel SULTAN! whodelay'ſt my joys! 
% Whilepiercing charms transfix my am'rous heart, 
«© I dare not ſnatch one kiſs to caſe the ſmart. 


© Thoſe eyes! like, &c. 


AAN Il. 


te Your wretched lover in theſe lines complains ; 
« From thoſe dear beauties riſe his killing pains. 


© When will the hour of wiſh'd-for, bliſs arrive ? 
« Muſt 1 wait longer ?—Can I wait and live? 


Ah! bright Sultana ! maid divinely fair! 


“ Can you, unpitying, ſee the pains I beat? 


e 


_ 
ay, 
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N As: LV 
« The heavens, relenting, hear my piercing eyes, 
&« [ loathe the light, and ſleep forſakes my eyes; 
* Turn thee, Sultana, ere thy lover dies: 
* Sinking to earth, I figh the laſt adieu, 
© Call me, my goddeſs, and my life renew. 


% My queen! my angel! my fond heart's defire! 
« I rave—my boſom burns with heav'nly fire! 
* Pity that paſſion which thy charms infpire. 


I have taken the liberty, in the ſecond 
verſe, of following what I ſuppoſe the true 
ſenſe of the author, though not literally 
expreſſed. By his ſaying, He went down 
to admire the beauty of the vines, and her 
charms raviſhed hi; ſoul, I underitand a 
poetical fiction, of having firſt ſeen her in 
a garden, where he was admiring the 
beauty of the ſpring. But I could not 
forbear retaining the compariſon of her 
eyes with thoſe of a ſtag, though perhaps 
the novelty of it may give it a burleſque 
ſound in our language. I cannot deter- 
mine, upon the whole, how well I have 
ſucceeded in the tranſlation; neither do L 
think our Englith proper to expreſs ſuch 
violence of paſſion, which is very ſeldom 
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felt among us. We want alſo thoſe com- 
pound words which are very frequent and 
ſtrong in the Turkith language. 

You lee [ am pretty far gone in Oriental 
learning; and, to ſay trath, I itudy very 
hard. L wiſh my ſtudies may give me an 
occaſion of entertaining your curioſity, 
which will be the utmoit advantage hoped 
for from them, by 


Yours, &c. 


LETTER XXXL 
To Mrs S—— C-— 


Adrianople, April 1. O. S. 


N my opinion, dear S8. I ought rather 

to quarrel with you, for not anſwering 
my Nimeguen letter of Auguſt, till De- 
cember, than to excule my not writing 
again till now. I am ſure there is on 
my ſide a very good excule for ſilence, ha- 
ving gone ſuch tireſome land- journeys, 
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though I don't find the concluſion of them 


ſo bad as you ſeem to imagine. I am very 
eaſy here, and not in the ſolitude you fancy 
me. The great number of Greeks, French, 
Englith and Italians, that are under our 
protection, make their court to me from 
morning till night, and, III affure you, 
are, many of them, very fine ladies; for 
there is no poſſibility for a Chriſtian to live 
ealily under this government, but by the 
protection of an ambaſſador; — and the 
richer they are, the greater is their danger. 

Thoſe dreadful {tories you have heard 
of the plague, have very little foundation 
in trath. 1 own, | have much ado to re- 
concile myſelf to the ſound of a word, 
which has always given me ſuch terrible 
ideas; though l am convinced there is little 
more in it than in a fever. As a proof of 
this, let me tell you, that we paſſed thro? 
two or three towns molt violently infected, 
In the very next houſe where we lay, (in 
one of thoſe places) two perſons died of it. 
Luckily for me, I was ſo well deceived, 
that I knew nothing of the matter; and 
I was made believe, that our ſecond cook 
had only a great cold. However, we left 
our doctor to take care of him, and yeſter- 
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day they both arrived here in good health; 
and I am now let into the ſecret, that he 
has had the p/ague. There are many that 
eſcape it, neither is the air ever infected. 
I am perſuaded that it would be as eaſy a 
matter to root it out here, as out of Italy 
and France; but it does ſo little miſchief, 
they are not very ſolicitous about it, and 
are content to ſuffer this diſtemper, inſtead 
of our variety, which they are utterly un- 
acquainted with, 

A propos of diſtempers, I am going to 
tell you a thing that would make you wiſh 
yourſelf here. The ſmall-pox, ſo fatal, 
and fo general amongſt us, is here entirely 
harmleſs, by the invention of ingrafting, 
which is the term they give it. There is 
a ſet of old women, who make it their bu- 
ſineſs to perform the operation every au- 
tumn, in the month of September, when 
the great heat is abated. People ſend to 
one another to know if any of their family 
has a mind to have the ſmall-pox: they 
make parties for this purpoſe, and when 
they are met (commonly fifteen or ſixteen 
together) the old woman comes with a 
nut-ſhell full of the matter of the beſt fort 
of ſmall-pox, and aſks what vein you pleaſe 
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to have opened. She immediately rips 
open that you offer to her, with a large 
needle (which gives you no more pain than 
a common ſcratch) and puts into the vein 
as much matter as can ly upon the head 
of her needle, and after that, binds up the 
little wound with a hollow bit of ihell, and 
in this manner opens four or five veins, 
The Grecians have commonly the ſuper- 
ſtition of opening one in the middle of the 
forehead, one in each arm, and one on the 
brealt, to mark the ſign of the croſs; but 
this has a very ill effect, all theſe wounds 
leaving little ſcars, and is not done by 
thoſe that are not ſuperſtitious, who chule 
to have them in the legs, or that part of 
the arm that is concealed. The children 
or young patients play together all the reſt 
of the day, and are in perfect health to the 
eighth. Then the fever begins to ſeize 
them, and they keep their beds two days, 
very ſeldom three. They have very rarely 
above twenty or thirty in their faces, 
which never mark, and in eight days time 
they are as well as before their illnets. 
Where they are wounded, there remain 
running ſores during the diſlemper, which 
I don't doubt is a great relief to it. Every 
Vor. II. 1 
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year thouſands undergo this operation; 
and the French ambaſlador ſays pleaſantly, 
that they take the ſmall-pox here by way 
of diverſion, as they take the waters in 
other countries. There is no example of 
any one that has died in it; and you may 
believe F am well ſatisfied of the ſafety of 
this experiment, fince I intend to try it on 
my dear little ſon. I am patriot enough 
to take pains to bring this uſeful invention 
into faſhion in England, and I ſhould not 
fail to write to ſome of our doctors very 
particularly about it, if I knew any one of 
them that I thought had virtue enough to 
_ deſtroy ſuch a conſiderable branch of their 
revenue, for the good of mankind. But 
that diſtemper is too beneficial to them, 
not to expole to all their reſentment, the 
hardy wight that ſhould undertake to put 
an end to it. Perhaps, it I live to return 
I may, however, have courage to way with 
them. Upon this occaſion, admire the 
heroiſm in the heart of, 


Your friend, c. 


Ne 


LETTER XXL 
To Mrs 7 


Adrianople, April 1. O. S. 1718. 


C AN now tell my dear Mrs T—, that 
I am ſafely arrived at the end of my 


very long journey. I will not tire you 


with the account of the many fatigues I 
have ſuffered. You would rather be in- 


formed of the ſtrange things that are to be 


ſeen here; and a letter out of Turkey, that 
has nothing extraordinary in it, would be 
as great a diſappointment, as my viſitors 
will receive at London, if I return hither 
without any rarities to ſhew them. 
What ſhall I tell you of ?——You never 
ſaw camels in your life; and perhaps the 
deſcription of them will appear new to 
you; I can aſſure you, the firſt ſight of 
them was ſo to me; and though 1 have 
ſeen hundreds of pictures of thoie animals, 
I never ſaw any that was reſembling enough, 
I 2 
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to give a true idea of them. I am going 
to make a bold obſervation, and poflibly 
a falſe one, becauſe nobody has ever made 
it before me; but I do take them to be of 
the ſtag kind; their legs, bodies, and necks, 
are exactly ſhaped like them, and their co- 
lour very near the fame. Tis true, they 
are much larger, being a great deal higher 
than a horſe, and ſo ſwift, that after the 
defeat of Peterwaradin, they far outran the 
ſwifteſt horſes, and brought the firſt news 
of the loſs of the battle to Belgrade. They 
are never thoroughly tamed; and the 
drivers take care to tie them one to an- 
other, with ſtrong ropes, fifty in a ſtring, 
led by an aſs, on which the driver rides. I 
have ſeen three hundred in one caravan. 
They carry the third part more than a 
horſe; but 'tis a particular art to load 
them, becauſe of the bunch on their backs. 
They ſeem to me very ugly creatures, their 
heads being ill formed and diſproportioned 
to their bodies. They carry all the bur- 
dens; and the beaſts deſtined to the plough, 
are buffaloes, an animal you are alſo un- 
acquainted with. They are larger and 
more clumſy than an ox; they have ſhort 
thick black horns cloſe to their heads, 
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which grow turning backwards. They 
fay this horn looks very beautiful when tis 
well poliſhed. They are all black, with 
very ſhort hair on their hides, and have 
extremely little white eyes, that make them 
look like devils. The country people dye 
their tails, and the hair of ther torehead, 
red, by way of ornament. Horſes are 
not put here to any luborious work, nor 
are they at all fit for it. They are beau- 
tiful and full of ſpirit, but generally little, 
and not ſtrong, as the breed ot colder 
countries; very gentle, however, with all 
their vivacity, and alſo ſwift and ſure- foot- 
ed. I have a little white favourite, that 
I would not part with on any terms; he 
prances under me with ſo much fire, you 
would think that I had a great deal of 
courage to dare mount him; yet Pl atfare 
you, I never rid a horle fo much at my 
command in my life. My fide ſaddle is 
the firſt that ever was ſcen in this part of 


the world, and is gazed at with as much 


wonder, as the ſhip of Columbus in the 
firſt diſcovery of America, Here are ſome 
little birds, held in a ſort of religious re- 
verence, and, for that reaſon, multiply 
prodigioully: turtles, on the account of 
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their innocence: and ſtorcks, becauſe they 
are ſuppoſed to make every winter the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, Jo ſay truth, they 
are the happieſt ſubjects under the Turk- 
ith government, and are ſo ſenſible of their 
privileges, that they walk the ſtreets with- 
out fear, and generally build in the low 
parts of houſes. Happy are thoſe whoſe 
houſes are fo diſtinguiſhed. as the vulgar 
Turks are perfectly perſuaded, that they 
will not be, that year, attacked either by 
fire or peſtilence. I have the happineſs of 
one of their ſacred nelts under my cham- 
ber-window. 

Now I am talking of my chamber, I re- 
member the deſcription ot the houles here 
will be as new to you as any of the'birds 
or beaſts. I ſuppoſe you have read, in molt 
of our accounts of Turkey, that their hou- 
ſes are the molt miſerable pieces of buil- 
ding in the world, I can ſpeak very learn- 
edly on that ſubject, having been in ſo ma- 
ny of them; and I aſſure you ' tis no ſuch 
thing. We are now lodged in a palace 
belonging to the Grand Signior. I really 
think the manner of building here very a- 
greeable, and proper for the country. Tig 
true they are not at all ſolicitous to beau- 
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tify the outſides of their houſes, and they 
are generally built of wood; which, | own, 
is the cauſe of many inconveniencies ; but 
this 1s not to be charged on the 11] talte of 
the people, but on the oppreſſion of the 
government. Every houle, at the death 
of its maſter; is at the Grand Signior's 
diſpoſal; and, therefore, no man cares to 
make a great expence, which he is not ſure 
his family will be the better tor. All their 
deſign is to build a houſe commodious, 
and that will laſt their lives; and yet they 
are very indifferent if it ſalls down the 
year after. Every houſe, great and ſmall, 
is divided into two diſtinct parts, which 
only join together by a narrow paſſage. 
The firſt houſe has a large court before it, 
and open galleries all round it, which is 
to me a thing very agreeable. This gal- 
lery leads to all the chambers, which are 
commonly large, and with two rows of 


windows, the firſt being of painted glaſs; 


they ſeldom build above two ſtories, each 
of which has galleries. The ſtairs are 
broad, and not often above thirty ſteps. 
This is the houte belonging to the Lord, 
and the adjoining one is called the Haram, 
that is, the ladies apartment, (for the 
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name of /eragl;o is peculiar to the Grand 
Signior): it has allo a gallery running 
round it towards the garden, to which all 
the windows are turned, and the ſame 
number ot chambers as the other, but more 
gay and ſplendid, both in painting and 
furniture. The ſecond row of windows is 
very low, with grates like thoſe of convents; 
the rooms are all ſpread with Perſian car- 
pets, and raiſed at one end of them (my 
chambers are raiſed at both ends) about 
two feet. This is the ſofa, which is laid 
with a richer ſort of carpet, and all round 
it a ſort of couch, raiſed half a foot, co- 
vered with rich ſilk, according to the fancy 
or magnificence of che owner. Mine is 
of ſcarlet cloth, with a gold fringe; round 
about this are placed, ſtanding againſt the 
wall, two rows of cuſhions, the firit very 
large, and the next, little ones; and here 
the Turks diſplay their greateſt magnifi- 
cence. They are generally brocade, or 
embroidery of gold wire upon white ſa- 
tin.—— Nothing can look more gay and 
ſplendid. Theſe ſeats are alſo ſo con- 
venient and eaſy, that | believe I {hall 
never eruare chairs as long as I live. - 
The rooms are low, which 1 think no fault 
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and the ceiling is always of wood, gene- 
rally inlaid, or painted with flowers. They 
open in many places with folding doors, 
and ſerve for cabinets, I think, more con- 
veniently than ours. Between the win- 
dows are little arches to ſet pots of perfume, 
or baikets of flowers. But what pleaſes 
me belt, is the fathion of having marble 
fountains in the lower part of the room, 
which throw up ſeveral ſpouts of water, 
giving, at the ſame time, an agreeable 
coolneſs, and a. pleaſant dathing found, 
falling trom one balon to another. Some 
of theſe are very magnificent. Each houſe 
has a bagnio, which conſiſts generally in 
two or three little rooms, leaded on the 
top, paved with marble, with baſons, cocks 
of water, and all conveniencies for either 
hot or cold baths, 

You will perhaps be ſurpriſed at an ac- 
count ſo different from what you have 
been entertained with by the common 
voyage-writers, who are very fond of ſpeak- 
ing of what they don't know. It muſt be 
under a very particular character, or on 
ſome extraordinary occaſion, that a Chri- 
ſtian is admitted into the houſe of a man 
of quality, and their harams are always 

Yor. II. K 
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forbidden ground. Thus they can only 
ſpeak of the outſide, which makes no great 
appearance; and the womens apartments 
are always built backward, removed trom 
ſight, and have no other proſpect than the 
gardens, which are encloſed with very high 
walls. There are none of our parterres in 
them, but they are planted with high trees, 
which give an agreeable ſhade, and, to my 
fancy, a pleaſing view. In the midſt of 
the gardens is the chio/k, that is, a large 
room, commonly beautified with a fine 
fountain in the midit of it. It is raiſed 
nine or ten ſteps, and incloſed with gilded 
lattices, round which vines, jeſſamines, 
and honey-ſuckles, make a fort of green 
wall. Large trees are planted round this 
place, which is the ſcene of their greateſt 
pleaſures, and where the ladies ſpend molt 
of their hours, employed by their muſic or 
embroidery, - -In the public gardens, 
there are public chzo/ks, where people go, 
that arenot ſo well accommodated at home, 
and drink their coffee, ſherbet, wc. 
Neither are they ignorant of a more du- 
rable manner of building: their moſques 
are all of tree ſtone, and the public has 
or inns, extremely magnificent, many cf 
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them taking up a large ſquare, built round 
wich ſhops under ſtone arches, where poor 
artificers are lodged gratis. They have al- 
ways a moſque joining to them, and the 
body of the hann is the molt noble hall, 
capable of holding three or four hundred 
perſons, the court extremely ſpacious, and 
cloilters round it, that give it the air of 
our colleges. I own, I think it a mote 
reaſonable piece of charity than the foun- 
ding of convents. —1 think I have now 
told you a great deal for once. If you 
don't like my choice of ſubjects, tell me 
what you would have me write upon ; 
there is no body more defirous to enter- 
tain you, chan, dear Mrs T 


Yours, Cc. 


LET TEN II. 


To the Counteſs of 


Adrianople, April 18. O. S. 


WROTE to you, dear filter, and to 
all my other Engliſh correipondeuts, 
2 
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by the laſt ſhip, and only Heaven can tell 
when 1 thall have another opportunity of 
ſending to you; but I cannot forbear to 
write again, though perhaps my letter may 
Iy upon my hands this two months. To 
confeſs the truth, my head is ſo full of my 
entertainment yeſterday, that 'tis abſolutely 
neceſſary, for my own repoſe to give it 
ſorne vent. Without farther preface, I 
will then begin my ſtory. 

I was invited to dine with the Grand Vi- 
zier's lady, and it was with a great deal of 
plea;ure I prepared myſelf for an enter- 
taininent which was never before given 
to any Chriitian, I thought I ſhould 
verv little ſatisſy her curioſity, (which 1 
did not doubt was a conſiderable motive 
to the invitation) by going in a dreſs the 
was uſed to ſee, and theretore dreſſed my- 
ſelf in the court habit of Vienna, which is 
much more magnificent than ours. How- 
ever, I choſe to go incognito, to avoid any 
diſputes about ceremony, and went in a 
Turkith coach, wily attended by my wo- 
man, that held up my train, and the Greek 
lady who was my 1nterpreteſs. I was met 
at the court door by her 'black eunuch, 
who helped me our oi the coach with great 
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reſpect, and conducted me through ſeveral 
rooms, where her ſhe-flaves, Gael y dreſled. 
were ranged on each fide. in the inner- 
moit, 1 found the lady fitiing on her ſofa, 
in a ſable veſt. She advanced to meet me, 
and preſented me halt a doven of her 
friends, with great civility, Sie ſeemed a 
very good woman, near filty yea's old. I 
was ſurprized to obſer ve to liccle magniſi- 
cence in her houſe, the furniture being all 
very moderate; and, except the habits and 
number of her ſlaves, noching about her 
appeared expenſive. She gueſled at my 
thoughts, and told me the was no longer 
of an age to ſpend either her time or 


money in ſuperfluities; that her whole 


expence was in charity, and her whole 
employment praying to God. there was 
no afleQation in this ſpeech; both the and 
her huſband are entirely given up to de- 
votion. tle never looks upon any other 
woman; and what is much more extra- 
ordinary, toaches no bribes, notwithitand- 
ing the example of all his predeceſſors. 
He is fo ſcrupulous on this point, he would 
not accept Mr W--—'s preſent, till he had 
been aſſured over and over, that it was a 
ſettled perquiſite of his place, at the en- 
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trance of every ambaſſador. She enter- 
tained me with all kind of civility, till 
dinner came in, which was ſerved one diſh 
at a time, to a vaſt number, all finely dreſ- 
ſed after their manner, which I don't think 
ſo bad as you have perhaps heard it re- 
preſented. I am a very good judge of 
their eating, having lived three weeks in 
the houſe ot an ſendi at Belgrade, who 
gave us very magnificent dinners, dreſſed 
by his own cooks. Ihe firit week they 
pleaſed me extremely; but, I own, I then 
began to grow weary of their table, and 
deſired our own cook might add a diſh or 
two after our manner. But | attribute 
this to cuſtom, and am very much inclined 
to believe, that an Indian, who had never 
taſted of either, would prefer their cookery 
to ours. Their ſauces are very high, all 
the roaſt very much done. I hey uſe a 
great deal of very rich ſpice. The ſoup is 
ſerved for the laſt diſh; and they have, at 
leaſt, as great a variety of ragouts as we 
have. 1 was very ſorry I could not eat of 
as many as the good lady would have had 
me, who was very earnelt in ſerving me of 
every thing. The treat concluded with 
coffee and perfumes, which 1s a high mark 
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of reſpect; two ſlaves kneeling cenſed my 
hair, cloaths, and handkerchiet. After 
this ceremony, the commanded her flaves 
to play and dance, which they did with 
their guitars in their hands, and the excuſed 
to me their want of {kill, ſaying the took 
no care to accomplith them in that art. 

I returned her thanks, and ſoon after 
took my leave, I was conducted back in 
the fame manner I entered, and would have 
gone ſtraight to my own houſe, but the 
Greek lady with me earneltly ſollicited 
me to viſit the kahya's lady, ſaying he was 
the ſecond officer in the empire, and cught 
indeed to be looked upon as the firſt, the 
Grand Vizier having only the name, while 
he exerciſed the authority. I had found 
ſo little diverſion in the Vizier's Haram, 
that 1 had no mind to go into another : 
but her importunity prevailed with me, 
and I am extremely glad I was ſo com- 
plaiſant. All things here were with quite 
another air than at the Grand Vizier's; 
and the very houſe confeſſed the difference 
between an old devotee and a young 
beauty. It was nicely clean and magni- 
ficent, I was met at the door by two black 
eunuchs, who led me through a long gal- 
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lery, between two ranks of beautiful young 
girls, with their hair finely plaited, almolt 
hanging to their feet, all dreſſed in fine 
light damalks, brocaded with filver, I 
was ſorry that decency did not permit me 
to itop to confider them nearer. But that 
thought was lolt upon my entrance into a 
large room, or rather pavilion, built round 
with gilded ſaſhes, which were molt of 
them thrown up, and the trees planred 
near them gave an agreeable ſhade, which 
hindered the ſun from being troubleſome. 
The jeſſamines, and honey-iuckles that 
twiſted round their trunks, ſhed a ſoft per- 
tame, increaſed by a white marble foun- 
tain playing ſweet water in the lower part 
of the room, which fell into three or four 
baſons, with a pleaſing found. The roof 
was painted with all torts of flowers, fal- 
ling out of gilded baſkets, that ſeemed 
tumbling doun. On a fofa, raiſed three 
ſteps, and covered with fine Perſian carpets, 
ſat the Ks lady, leaning on cuſhions of 
white ſattin embroidered ; and at her feet 
ſat two young girls about twelve years 
old, love: y as angels, dreiled perfectly rich, 
and almoit covered with jewels. But they 
were hardly feen near the fair Fatima, 
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(for that is her name) ſo much her beauty 
eftaced every thing I have ſeen, nay, all 
that has been called lovely either in Eng- 
land or Germany. I muſt own, that J 
never ſaw any thing ſo gloriouſly beautiful, 

nor can I recollect a face that would have 
been taken notice of near hers. She ſtood 
up to receive me, ſaluting me after their 
taſhion, putting her hand to her heart with 
a ſweetneſs full of majeſty, that no court- 
breeding could ever give. She ordered 
cuſhions to be given me, and took care to 
place me in the corner, which is the place 
of ſhonour. I confeſs, though the Greek 
lady had before given me a great opinion 
of her beauty, I was ſo {truck with admi- 
ration, that I could not for ſome time 
{peak to her, being wholly taken up in ga- 
zing. That ſurpriſing harmony of tea- 
tures ! that charming reſult of the whole ! 
that exact proportion of body! that lovely 
bloom of complexion unſullied by art! 
the unutterable enchantment of her ſmile! 
But her eyes! large and black, with all 


the ſoft languiſhment of the blue! every 


turn of her face diſcovering ſome new 
race. 
After my firſt ſurpriſe was over, I en- 
deavoured, by nicely examining her face, 
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to find out ſome imperfection, without any 
fruit of my ſearch, but my being clearly 
convinced of the error of that vulgar no- 
tion, that a face exactly proportioned, and 
perfectly beautiful, would not be agreeable, 
Nature having done ſor her with more 
ſucceſs, what Apelles is ſaid to have eſſayed 
by a collection of the moſt exact features 
to form a perfect face. Add to all this, a 
behaviour ſo full of grace and ſweetnels, 
tuch eaſy motions, with an air ſo majeſtic, 
vet free from ſtiffneſs or affectation, that I 
am perſuaded, could ſhe be ſuddenly tran- 
{ported upon the molt polite throne of 
Europe, no body would think her other 
than born and bred to be a queen, though 
educated m a country we call barbarous. 
To lay all in a word, our molt celebrated 
Engliſh beauties would vaniſh near her. 
She was dreſſed in a caftan of gold bro- 
cade, flowered with ſilver, very well fitted 
to her ſhape, and ſhewing to admiration 
the beauty of her boſom, only ſhaded by 
the thin gauze of her ſhift. Her drawers 
were pale pink, her wailtcoat green and 
filver, her ſlippers white ſatin finely em- 
broidered ; her lovely arms adorned with 
bracelets of diamonds, and her broad 
girdle ſet round with diamonds; upon her 
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head a rich Turkiſh handkerchief of pink 


and filver, her own fine black hair hang- 


ing a great length, in various treſſes, and on 


one fide of her head ſome bodkins of jew- 
els. I am afraid you will accuſe me of ex- 
travagance in this deſcription. I think I 
have read ſomewhere, that women always 


| Ipeak in rapture, when they ſpeak of beauty, 


and I cannot imagine why they thould not 
be allowed to do ſo. I rather think it a 
virtue to be able to admire without any 
mixture of deſire or envy. The graveit 
writers have ſpoken with great warmth of 
ſome celebrated pictures and ſtatues. The 
workmanthip of Heaven certainly excells 
all our weak imitations, and I think has a 
much better claim to our praiſe. For my 
part, I am not aſhamed to own, I took 
more pleaſure in looking on the beauteous 
Fatima, than the fineſt piece of ſculpture 
could have given me. She told me the 
two girls at her feet were her daughters, 
though the appeared too young to be their 
mother. Her fair maids were ranged be- 
low the ſofa, to the number of twenty, 
and put me in mind of the pictures of the 
ancient nymphs. I did not think all Na- 
ture could have furniſhed ſuch a ſcene of 
beauty. She made them a ſign to play 
L 2 
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and dance. Four of them immediately 
began to play ſome ſoft airs on inſtruments 
between a lute and a guitarre, which they 
accompanied with their voices, while the 
others danced by turns, This dance was 
very different from what I had ſeen before. 
Nothing could be more artful, or more 
proper to raiſe certain ideas. The tunes 
ſo toft !—the motions ſo languiſhing !— 

accompanied with pauſes and dying eyes ! 
half falling back, and then recovering 
themſelves in ſo artful a manner, that J 
am very poſitive, the coldeſt and moſt rigid 
prude on earth could not have looked 
upon them without thinking of /omething 
not to be ſpoke of. [ ſuppoſe you may 
have read that the Turks have no muſic, 
but what is ſhocking to the ears; but this 
account is from thoſe who never heard 
any but what is played in the ſtreets, and 
15 juſt as reaſonable, as if a foreigner ſhould 
take his ideas of Engliſh muſic, from the 
bladder and firing, or the marrow-bones 
and cleavers. I can aſſure you that the 
matic is extremely pathetic ; *tis true, I am 
iaclined to prefer the Italian, but perhaps 
Jam partial. Il am acquainted with a 
Greek lady who ſings better than Mrs Ro- 
binſon, and 1s very well ſkilled in both, 
who gives the preference to the Turkiſh. 
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Tis certain they have very fine natural 
voices: theſe were very agreeable. When 
the dance was over, four fair flaves came 
into the room, with ſilver cenſers in their 
hands, and perfumed the air with amber, 
aloes wood, and other icents. After this, 
they ſerved me coftee upon their knees, in 
the fineſt Japan china, with ſoucoups "of 
ſilver, gilt. The lovely Fatima entertain- 
ed me all this while, in the molt polite a- 
greeable manner, calling me often gelle 
Sultanam, or the beautiful Sultana; and 
defiring my friendihip with the beſt grace 
in the world, lamenting that ſhe could not 
entertain me in my own language. 

When 1 took my leave, two maids 
brought in a fine ſilver baſket of embroi- 
dered handkerchiets; ſhe begged would 
wear the richeſt tor her ſake, and gave the 
others to my woman and interpreteſs, I 
retired through the {ame ceremonies as be- 
fore, and could not help thinking I had 
been ſome time in Mahomet's paradiſe, ſo 
much was I charmed With what I had 
ſeen. I know not how the relation of it 
appears to you. | wiſh it may give you 
part of my pleaſure, for I would have my 
dear ſiſter thare in all the diverſions of 

Yours, Ge. 
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LIT. 
To the Abbot of 


Adrianople, May 17. O. S. 


AM going to leave Adrianople, and L 

would not do it without giving you 
ſome account of all that is curious in it, 
which I have taken a great deal of pains 
to ſee. 1 will not trouble you with wiſe 
diſſertations, whether or nothis is the ſame 
city that was anciently called Oreſteſit or 
Oreſte, which you know better than I do. 
It is now called from the Emperor Adrian, 
and was the firſt European ſeat of the 
Turkith empire, and has been the favourite 
reſidence of many Sultans. Mahomet the 
fourth, and Multapha, the brother of the 
reigning Emperor, were ſo fond of it, that 
they wholly abandoned Conſtantinople ; 
which humour 1o far exaſperated the Jani- 
zaries, that it was a conſiderable motive 
to the rebellions that depoſed them. Yet 
this man ſeems to love to keep his court 
here. I can give you no reaſon for this 
partiality, *T1s true, the ſituation is fine, 
and the country all round very beautiful; 
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but the air is extremely bad, and the ſerag- 
lio itſelf, is not free from the ill effect of it. 
Ihe town is ſaid to be eight miles in com- 
paſs, I ſuppoſe they reckon in the gardens. 
There are ſome good houſes in it, I mean 
large ones; for the architecture of their 
palaces never makes any great ſhew. It is 
now very full of people; but they are molt 
of them ſuch as follow the court, or camp; 
and when they are removed, I am told, *us 
no populous city. The river Maritza (an- 
ciently the Hebrus) on which it is ſituated, 
is dried up every ſummer, which contributes 
very much to make it unwholeſome. It is 
now a very pleaſant ſtream. There are 
two noble bridges built over it, I had the 
curioſity to go to ſee the exchange in my 
Turkiſh dreſs, which is diſguile ſufficient. 
Yet I own, I was not very eaſy when I ſaw 
it crowded with Janizaries; but they dare 
not be rude to a woman, and made way 
for me with as much reſpe& as if I had 
been in my own figure. It is half a mile 
in length, the roof arched, and kept ex- 
tremely neat. It holds three hundred and 
ſixty- five thops, furniſhed with all ſorts of 
rich goods, expoted to ſale in the ſame 
manner as at the New Exchange in Lon- 
don. But the pavement is kept much neat- 
er; and the ſhops are all io clean, they 
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ſeem juſt new painted.—- Idle people of 
all ſorts walk here for their diverſion, or 
amute themſelves with drinking coffee, or 
ſherbet, which is cried about as oranges 
and ſweet-meats are in our play-houles. 
] obſerved moſt of the richeſt tradeſmen 
were Jews. That people are in incredible 
power in this country. They have many 
privileges above all the natural "Turks 
themſelves, and have formed a very con- 
fiderable commonwealth here, being jud- 
ged by their own laws. They have drawn 
the whole trade of the empire into their 
hands, partly by the firm union amongſt 
themiclves, and partly by the idle temper 
and want of indultry in the Turks. Every 
baſſa has his Jew, who is his homme d af 
faires; he is let into all his ſecrets, and 
does all his buſineſs. No bargain is made, 
no bribe received, no merchandiſe diſpoſed 
of, but what paſſes through their hands. 
They are the phyſicians, the ſtewards, and 
the interpreters of all the great men. You 
may judge how advantageous this 1s to a 
people who never tail to make ule of the 
imalleſt advantages. They have found 
the ſecret of making themſelves 1o necet- 
fary, that they are certain of the protection 
of the court, whatever miniſtry is in power. 
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Exen the Engliſh, French, and Italian mer- 
chants, who are ſenſible of their artifices, 
are however forced to truſt their affairs to 
their negotiation, nothing of trade being 
managed without them, and the meanelt 
amongſt them being too important to be 
diſobliged, ſince the whole body take care 
of his intereſts, with as much vigour as 
they would thoſe of the moit conſiderable 
of their members. They are many of them 
vaitly rich, but take care to make httle 
public thew of it; tho' they live in their 
houſes in the utmoſt luxury and magnifi- 
cence, This copious ſubject has drawn me 
from my deſcription of the Exchange found- 
ed by Ali Baſſa, whoſe name it bears. Near 
it is the /Þer/ki, a ſtreet of a mile in length, 
full of ſhops of all kind of fine merchan- 
diſe, but exceſſive dear, nothing being 
made here. It is covered on the top with 
boards, to keep out the rain, that mer- 
chants may meet conveniently in all wea- 
thers. The beiten near 1t, is another ex- 
change built upon pillars, where all ſorts 
of horſe- furniture is ſold : glittering every 
where with gold, rich embroidery, and 
jewels, it makes a very agreeable ſhew. 
From this place I went in my Turkiſh 
coach to the camp, which is to move in a 
few days to the frontiers. The Sultan is 
Vor. II. M 
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already gone to his tents, and all his court; 
the appearance of them is indeed very mag- 
nificent. "Thoſe of the great men are ra- 
ther like palaces than rents, taking up a 
great compals of ground, and being divi- 
ded into a vaſt number of apartments. 
They are all of green, and the baſſas of 
three tails have thoſe enſigns of their power 
placed in a very conſpicuous manner before 
their tents, which are adorned on the top 
with gilded balls, more or lels, according 
to their different ranks. The ladies go in 
coaches to ſee the camp, as eagerly as ours 
did to that of Hyde-park; but 'tis very eaſy 
to obſerve that the ſoldiers do not begin 
the campaign with any great chearfulneſs. 
The war is a general grievance upon the 
people, but particularly hard upon the 
tradeſmen, now that the Grand Signior 1s 
reſolved to lead his army in perſon. Every 
company of them is obliged, upon this oc- 
caſion, to make a preſent according to their 
ability. 

took the pains of riſing at fix in the 
morning to ſee the ceremony, which did 
not, however, begin till eight. The Grand 
Signior was at the ſeraglio window, to ſee 
the proceſſion, which paſſed through the 
principal ſtreets. It was preceded by an 
efendi, mounted on a camel, richly fur- 
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niſhed, reading aloud the Alcoran, finely 
bound, laid on a cuſhion. He was ſur- 
rounded by a parcel of boys, in white, 
ſinging ſome verſes of it, followed by a 
man dreſſed in green boughs, repreſenting 
a clean huſbandman ſowing ſeed. After 
him ſeveral reapers, with garlands of ears 
of corn, as Ceres is pictured, with ſeythes 
in their hands, ſeeming to mow, Then a 
little machine drawn by oxen, in which was 


a wind-mill, and boys employed in grind- 


ing corn, followed by another machine, 


drawn by buffaloes, carrying an oven, and 
two more boys, one employed in kneading 
the bread, and another in drawing it out 
of the oven. Theſe boys threw little cakes 
on both ſides amongſt the croud, and were 


followed by the whole company of bakers 


marching on foot, two by two, in their 
beit cloaths, with cakes, loaves, paſties, and 
pies of all forts on their heads, and after 
them two buſfoons, or jack-pudings, with 
their taces and cloaths ſmeared with meal, 
who diverted the mob with their antic ge- 
ſtures. In the ſame manner followed all 
the companies of trade in the empire; the 
nobler ſort, ſuch as jewellers, mercers, &c. 
finely mounted, and many of the pageants 
that repreient-d their trades, perfectly mag- 
nificent; amongſt which, that of the fur- 
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riers made one of the belt figures, being a 
very large machine, ſet round with the 
{ſkins of ermines, loxes, Cc. fo well ſtuffed, 
that the animals ſeemed to be alive, and 
followed by muſic and dancers. I believe 
they were, upon the whole, twenty thou- 
ſand men, all ready to follow his Highneſs 
if he commanded them. The rear was 
cloſed by the volunteers, who came to beg 
the honour of dying in his ſervice. 'I his 
part of the ſhew ſeemed to me ſo barba- 
rous, that l removed from the window up- 
on the firſt appearance of it. They were 
all naked to the middle. Some had their 
arms pierced through with arrows, left 
ſticking in them. Others had them ſtick- 
ing in their heads, the blood tricklin 

down their faces. Some flaſhed their arms 
with ſharp knives, making the blood ſpring 
out upon thoſe that ſtood there; and this 
is looked upon as an expreſſion of their zeal 
for glory I am told that ſome make uſe 
of it to advance their love; and, when 
they are near the window where their mi- 
ſtreſs ſtands, (all the women in town bein 

veiled to ice this ſpectacle) they ſtick an- 
other arrow for her take, who gives ſome 
ſign of approbation and encouragement to 
this gallantry. The whole ſhew laited for 
near eight hours, to my great ſorrow, 
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who was heartily tired, though I was in 
the houfe of the widow of the captain 
Baſſa (admiral), who refreſhed me with 
coffee, ſweet meats, ſherbet, Cc. with all 
poſſible civility. 

went two days after, to ſee the moſque 
of Sultan Selim I. which is a building very 
well worth the curioſity of a traveller. I 
was dreſſed in my Turkith habit, and ad- 
mitted without ſeruple; though I believe 
they gueſled who I was, by the extreme 
officiouſneſs of the door keeper, to thew 
me every part of it. It is ſituated very ad- 
vantageouſly in the midit of the city, and, 
in the higheſt part of it, making a very noble 
ſhow. - The firſt court has four gates, and 
the innermoit three. They are both ot 
them ſurrounded with cloitters, with marble 
pillars of the Tonic order, finely polithed, 
and of very lively colours; the whole 
pavement is of white marble, and the root 
of the cloiiters divided into leveral cupolag 
or domes, headed with gilt balls on the 
top. In the midſt of each court, are fine 
fountains of white marble ; and, before the 
great gate of the moſque, a portico, with 
zreen marble pillars, which has five gates, 
the body of the moſque being one prodigi- 
ous dome. I underitand jo little of archi- 
tecture, 1 dare not pretend to ſpeak of the 
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proportions. It ſeemed to me very regu- 
lar; this I am ſure of, it is valtly high, 
and I thought it the nobleſt building [ ever 
ſaw. It has two rows of marble galleries 
on pillars, with marble baluſters; the pave- 
ment is allo marble, covered with Perſian 
carpets. In my opinion, it is a great ad- 
dition to its beauty, that it is not divided 
into pews, and encumbered with forms and 
benches like our churches ; nor the pillars 
(which are moſt of them red and white 
marble) disfigured by the little tawdry 
images and pictures, that give Roman-ca- 
tholic churches the air of toy-thops. The 
walls ſeemed to be inlaid with ſuch very 
lively colours, in fmall flowers, that [ 
could not imagine what ſtones had been 
made uſe of. But going near, I ſaw they 
were cruſted with japan china, which has 
a very beautiful eflect. In the midit hung 
a vait lamp of ſilver, gilt; beſides which, 
I do verily believe, there were at leaſt two 
thouſand of a leffer {ize. This muſt look 
very glorious, when they are all lighted ; 
but being at night, no women are ſuffered 
to enter. Under the large lamp, 1s a great 
pulpit of carved word, gilt; and, Jult by, 
a fountain to waſh, which, you know, is 
an eſſential part ot their devotion In one 
corner, is a little gallery, encloſed with 
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gilded lattices, for the Grand Signior. At 


the upper-end, a large niche, very like an 
altar, raiſed two ſteps, covered with gold 
brocade, and, ſtanding before it, two ſilver 
gilt candleſticks, the height of a man, and 
in them, white wax candles, as thick as a 
man's wailt. The outſide of the moſque 
is adorned with towers, vaſtly high, gilt 
on the top, from whence the inaums call 
the people to prayers. I had the curiofity 
to go up one of them, which 1s contrived 
ſo artfully, as to give ſurpriſe to all that 
ſee it. There is but one door, which leads 
to three different itair-caſes, going to the 
three different ſtories of the tower, in ſuch 
a manner, that three prieſts may aſcend, 
rounding, without ever meeting each other; 
a contrivance very much admired. Behind 
the moſque, is an exchange full of ſhops, 
where poor artificers are lodged gratis. 1 
ſaw ſeveral derviies at their prayers here. 
They are dreſſed in a plain piece of woolen, 
with their arms bare, and a woolen cap on 
their heads, like, a high-crowned hat with- 
out brims. I went to ſee fome other 
motques, built much after the fame man- 
ner, but not co:nparable, in point of mag- 
niſicence, to this I have deſcribed, which 
is infinitely beyond any church in Germany 
or England; I won't talk of other coun- 
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tries I have not ſeen. The ſeraglio does 
not ſeem a very magnificent palace. But 
the gardens are very large, plentifully ſup- 
plied with water, and tull of trees ; which 
is all I know of them, having never been 
in them. 

I tell you nothing of the order of Mr 
W---'sentry, and his audience. Iheſe things 
are always the ſame, and have been ſo often 
deſcribed, I won't trouble you with the 
repetition. The young prince, about eleven 
years old, fits near his father, when he gives 
audience: he is a handſome boy; but pro- 
bably will not immediately ſucceed the Sul- 
tan, there being two ſons of Sultan Muita- 
pha, his eldeſt brother, remaining; the el- 
deſt about twenty years old, on whom the 
hopes of the people are fixed, This reign 
has been bloody and avaricious. I am apt 
to believe, they are very inpatient to ice 
the end of it. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c, &c. 


P. S. I will write to you again from 
Conſtantinople. 
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